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Abstract: 



Personal and social characteristics associated with being in poverty or 
being marginal iy poor are examined by Colorado regions using a one percent 
sample of households froa the 1980 U. S. Census. The analysis considers 
the theme that changes in the state's economic opportunity structure 
disadvantage those persons with least access to new opportunities, whether 
by Virtue of proximity or inhibiting social identities, leaving them 
disproportionately poor. The Colorado data generally support this 
hypothesis with some qualifications and additional conaiderationa being 
important for understanding the state's patterns of poverty. Implications 
for programs and policies focus on countering regional and identity 
inequities, especially in support of the self-help tendencies shown by the 
majority of those in or near poverty due personal and social circumstances. 
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Recording to a combination of consideratibrialiRe fanily size, aex of family 
nead, number of minor children, and farm-nonf arm residence. A rough rule of 
thURb is that poverty is aet below a total income of about three times the 
family's basic food requirements^ with bertain other modifications. (See U.S. 
Cenaus/Fendier, 1984: 179 £f.) Further, data enabled us to consider those who 
fell somewhat above the poverty line; we chose those within 50 perdent above 
the poverty line as margihally-pbbr. 

variableiB relevant to consider were also intercorrelated to clarify 

patterns of second-order interdependences useful for Interpretation of poverty 
atatua findings. As Well, multiple cofreiation/regresaion (stepwise entry by 
highest remaining coefficient) was done for each region to examine the 
relative and coabined explanatory power of major variables. The correlation 
and multiple regresison analyses were done only for the adult sample to avoid 
substantial probieaa of missing and irrelevant data among the youth. , 

BsaiSD Characteristica 

^ The rationale for the choice of state regions for comparative analysis 
and^mterpretation needs comment. As a given, PUMS data are grouped into 
sixteen Colorado areas representing an approximate minimum of 100,000 persons 
in a region to preserve citizen privacy. Analysis of smaller units cannot be 
aone,^ Fortunately, these sixteen areas were perceptively constructed to give 
relatively homogeneous soclo-cultural and geographic natural areas that 
enabled their further grouping into fewer regions in terms of their proximity 
to^new economic opportunity and their socio-economic similarity. We 

?R^|i"?^t^nfK"''^owf«^''^*^"^° "^^9"^^^ (A) Metropolitan: (IJ Denver 

SMSA; 2) Other SMSAs; and <B) Non-metropolitan : (1) West; (2) East; and (3) 

.f"^''^n°^T^^^ ^" aocio-cultural and demographic 

characteristics. Preliminary analysis and literature review (e.g.. Smith, 
ullti r .1??^^^^ ^ mistake in one important regard: like many 

ma^or central cities, Denver, while at the core of a primate SMSA, is, in 
tact, not^ the location of much new economic activity that is easily accessible 

practical and aocio-cultural regards for very many central city 
residents. On the other hand, the surrounding suburban SMSA is the location 
°^°^^^^^^°P^^^^'J'°^^owed by the other SMSAs and the western mountain 
rlsl S «rea. Thus the Denver central city was separated from the 

^ giving us three metropolitan regions and three riori- 
fh^ nl^Cr^^^^^^'*'* 1' 2 and 3 map the boundaries of 

boundir^es? ^^'^ '^^gions, and the netropolltan-nonmetropolitan 

^ Our interest is with exploring differences in poverty patterns not only 

wiSin^h^-°£rt^"l""^"°""""'"^"''^ -reas, but also'regarding v«iat ons 
«o^ti;^ ?f "? i among the three non -metropolitan regions, where 

socio-cultural and economic characteristics vary considerably. Given our 
ir«nS °n the effects of remoteness and traditionality amidsf 

change, we have been able to maintain conceptual criteria, non-metropolitan 
case numbers needed for analysis and have a selection of natural areas tha^ 

<1> a l«ge, old regional primate 

orilnte^ Lk K ^ ?or^r^^°P^"? ' "mmerce and science 

oriented suburbs; (3) adjacent email SMSAs with their adolescent-like 
transitxonal growth-adjustment challenges; (4) non-traditional non- 
metropolitan region (the western, north- and central mountains) which is 
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Figure 2: 

ix'Coloradb Regions Used- in This -Analysis:. 
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Figure 3: 

Colorado Metropolitan and Non-Metropolitan Areas^ 1980 
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*=!^?'?*=^®?^"'l^y^»e^gy and natural resource develbpraeht* exurban residence, 
year-round recreation, tooriam and related cbnatrtictibn activities^ strong 
reiiiharita of the 196b-7ba counterculture, a relatively young, highly educated 
P^Pylatibn that la alwbat entirely non-minority, etc.; (5> a rural region of 

Plains type contemporary agriculture^ produce processing and limited 
light manufacturing; and CS> a remote rural area mixing marginal lar^je- and 
small-scale farming and grazing^ regional commerce, seasonal "through 
toarlsm", a large hispanic population and strong residual Spanish traditions 
in general, several Indian reservations, etc. 



Findings 

??"?ys data show a national average of 13 percent in poverty. Some 
regional variation occurs, with the South having the highest percentage of 
poor (approaching 17 percrnt) , and other regiona being near the national 
average. In all U.S. regions, persons with the following characteristics are 
over-represented in poverty: minorities (often 30 - 40* percent), those with 
minimal education (30 - 40* percent), female householders (roughly 35 
percent), unemployed persons (20* percent), children and adolescents (20* 
percent), and residents of central cities, non-metropolitan areas and farms 
(coRsonly 20* percent), (Patff from eenaus/Fenier, 1984, passim.) In U.S. 
areas where non-traditional economic activities are emerging, such as new 
natural resource development, poverty rates often decline aubatahtially, but 
remain relatively high for persbns in high-risk categories just noted (Elo and 
Beaie, 1984?: paa'ain) . 

-Colorado sample data summarized in Table 1A ~ C show the state's 1980 

average to be about 10 percent in poverty, with the adult average about 9 
percent and the youth average betweon 11 and 12 percent. Variations in 
poverty among regions of the state are considerable^ with: (1) *he Denver 
S«SA, excluding the central city, being about 6 percent for adults and 8 
percent for youth; (2) other SMSAs averaging 10 percent for adults and 11 
percent for youth; (3) the least-traditional non-metropolitan area <0cst 
mountoins) being slightly Under 10 percent for adults and youth; (4) the 
gastern agricultural region averaging about 12 percent for adults and almost 
20 percent for youth; and (5) the remote Southern area averaging almost 18* 
^rZ u?^! ""^ 19« for youth. (6) Denver Central City shows adult rates of 
10-<, which are more typical of the outlying SMSAi and Western Mountain Region, 
and youth rates of 19», which are moat like those of the traditionei rural 
region^. Mean total; wage, public assistance and Sbcial Security incomes are 
noted for poverty categories and regions in Appendix lA - D. Significance 
test^ show the regions being focused on hare (underlined in the s*ab of Table 
t - B) show differences beyond the .0001 level, as does the metropblitan- 
nonraetropolitan comparison which shows greater nori-metropolitai poverty. 
Compared with the Denver suburban area, adults and children in remote, 
traditional areas of the state are two to three times as likely fo be in 
poverty, other characteriatica left unconsidered. Overall, th^.ae findl-igs 

^«P^''^«tlona that poverty increases as geographical access to non- 
traditional economic activity decreases, except that the incidence o£ poverty 
in Denver central city more resembles that of outlying areas than of ita SKSA . 

The Denver central city Situation illustrates that differential access to 
economic opportunities is only partly a matter of geographical proximity, and 
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Sumnory Tables 2 A - L 

f?'';^^^ ana Marginally Poor Stitiii Peroon^^ Coloradsi MetropQllCah and Noh-Satropoll tan Hatural Kreas 
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Childrin^?.^^!'^ Statu.^^Engli.h- Laniuaga Ability , Rural and Far- Raaldanc*, Marital . and Dapandanc 
Statu^ ofcSSafjon^ T^i* '"J^'rS*'^^ Attained. and Praaant.Scbool Enrolleant, Eaploymcnt 

status, occupational Type and Indgatry Type for Adulta and Youth (as relevant) in Fercanta. 
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is largely^ as w©ii^ a matter of differential social proximity or 
accessibility. When social preference patterns of errlbyers and others are 
combiriad with differential demographic composition of socio-economic units, we 
should expect unequal access to opportunities and clear patterns of 
differential socid-economic wellbeing along the lines of social identity 
categories like age, sex and minority status. The data in Table 2ft - h show a 
variety of such patterns, including: 

§3i- In generol^ the 35 - 55 age category is the least likely to be 
in or near poverty. In understanding this finding, recall that this is a 
relatively small population cohort, minimizing internal emplbymeht 
cbitpetitipnip and that it came into econowic activity during the rapid 
commercial and industrial expansion of the post-World War II period CKehhedy, 

AH they have had to do to preserve their early advantage is remain 
active^ The data further show that the age diff irenttaia in incidence of 
poverty is generally less in the suburban^ small SMSA and non-traditional non- 
metropolitan areas- that youth are particularly over-represented in poverty 
in older, larger, more-industrial central cities (reference. Denver and Pueblo 
in Table IB); and that the young and bid are disproportionately poor in the 
traditional non-metropolitan areas of the state (which was a clear national 
pattern until a substantial decline bccured in elderly poverty in recent 
years — Census, 1984) . 

-ii^- Among ybuth^ no gender differential occurs, but, by adulthood, 
females are somewhat over-represented among those in or near poverty in all 
state regions. Sbme of this is due responsibilities fbr dependent children 
arid other considerations to be noted later, but, beybrid these, some sex bias 
in access to employment seems to exist in Cbibrado, which^ overall^ is perhaps 
less traditional in defining women's roles than much of the rest of the 
natibri . 

?iG9£4l2 i|atys. Across Cbibrado, non-white and Hispanic adults are 

approximately twice as likely as majority persons to be in poverty, and, in 
most areas, minority ybuth are nearly three times as likely as their majbrity 
counterparts. Statewide, this means about 30 percent of minority adults arid 
40 percent of minority ybuth are in or near poverty. In traditional non- 
metropolitan areas, roughly half of all minority pbrsons are officially or 
marginally poor. This clearly denbnatrates the sobial preference patterns 
which limit access to econbmic bpportunity for minbrity pbrsons, even in a 
state that has a strong affirmative action emphasis and prides itself in fair 
treatment of everyone; 

. iSHiiib taoguage Skills. Spoken English is everi more strongly associated 
with poverty than is the related matter of ethnicity. This sug^e^ts 
conceptions bf personal value are tied to popular ribtioria of how prepared 
persona are tb fit into the cultural and market mainstreams of the state more 
than on the basis of ethnicity Ee^gg. In general, Cbibrado adults with 
limited English skills are from three to four times as likely tb be 
impoverished, arid about twice as likely even when they have gbbd Erigliah 
skills in addition to another language. The pattern among youth is even more 
pronounced, although the number speaking other languages is low. Expressed 
in absolute proportions, more than half of thosb with limited English are in 
or near poverty statewide, and, in traditional nbn-metropolitan and Denver 
central city areas, at least twb-thirda of limited^Engiish adults and youth 

4 * 3 



are In or hear poverty. 



Barii SSS Ess* 2§MiMiB§i- Although metropblitan residents are somewhat 

leaa iikeiy to be in poverty than hbh-metropbli tan residents* as noted above* 
riirai nonfara and farm residence does hot seen to make »uch of a differehce 
for adult poverty in Coltsradb. Presumably* the greater differehce in regiohai 
opportunity structure reflected in the ffietropblitah-nonmetropoiitan 
differences, coupled with the relative ease of local travel and the small 
number of rural Cdloradaha, makes this a relatively unimportant consideration 
for understanding state adult poverty patterns. Among the youth, the 
statistically significant differences that occur do not show a consistent 
pattern; 

SSEifeSl itaiaf isi Degendenfe Children. For us, one bf the surprises of 
this analysis was finding a strong relatiohship between being single and being 
impoverished. Statewide, single adults are between three and four times as 
likely as married persona to be in poverty, and about twice a likely tb be 
near poverty. This means that, statewide, al,.bat 30 percent of single adults 
are officially or marginally poor, a proportion that ihcreaaes to about one- 
half of single adults in traditional non-metropolitan areas. Noting this, we 
created a new variable that came as close as we could to factbrihg ih 
responsibilities for dependent children (Table 2F2). Although a prbblematic 
variable among the "sihgle in household with dependent children" (note table 
footnote g), it is prbbable that a large humber of unmarried parents in the- 
state accounts for a great deal of the poverty among those who are single. 
Specifically, Table 2F2 data show that about bhe-third of single adults in 
households with dependeht children are in or near poverty statewide, a 
proportion that increases tb over one-half ih the moat tradtttonol and remote 
of non-metropolitan e.reaa. Table 3 data show women to more iikeiy be the 
jingle parent with responsibility fbr dependent children* partly accounting 
for the higher percentage of Wbmeh ih pbverty. As well* family or non-fanily 
group living arrangements contribute some single persons without their own 
dependent children to the high numbers in this househbid category (which 
probably more reflects than cbntributa to their poverty status). Beyond this, 
it^seems likely that there is a social preference bias among some employers 
and others which characterize the single of either sex* particularly those in 
unorthodox living arrangements, as less reliable or respbnsibie, and/or less 
litted-ih the sbcib-economtc mainstreiain . 

iiiSfeilitiea. Not surprisingly, disabilities that preveht work made 
persons^from two to three times as likely to be in poverty, and considerably 
more lively than the unimpaired, even when the disability does not pr-event 

w^^f^"^®"^'^®* percent of those Whb cannot work due to 

disabilities are in or near poverty, and, in traditibhal non-metropolitan 
areas, the figure increases to over one-half, those with disabilities 
permitting work still fall in the 25 to 35 percent range except for the 
suburban and small SMSA areas, where the percentages are a little lower. 

ifySSp2S SQd SH££§SI isE9±im§nt. Again, as one would expect, there is a 

general relationship betweeh being less-educated and being more likely in or 
near^ poverty. Specifically, those adults with less than high school 
completion are three to four times as likely to be impoverished as are those 
With college completion. This translates, statewide, to about 30 percent of 
tnose with less than high school graduation being In or- near poverty; regional 
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differericeis range from just over 20 percent in suburban areas to about 50 
percent in the most remote traditional non-aetropol J; tan area. Between Lhe 

of the lesa-than-high school to college-graduate categories the 
patterns are more complicated. For the entire state, there is not much 
difference in poverty status between high school graduates and college 
graduates, but those with only some college are the most likely of the three 
to be in poverty. When comparing differences among state regions for the 
some-college category, part of the reason for this becomes apparent. Those 
areas where the some-college people are most over-represented in poverty are 
the same Cdlbradq regions where the larger colleges and universities are 
located. Many of those in poverty in these areas can be assumed to be 
suffering the financial burden of college plus highly competitive local job 
markets. As well, there is probably some effect of non-enrolled "campus-edge 
fellow travelers" <as suggested by the high Boulder overall poverty 
percentages in Table IB). 

Table 2H2 demonstrates a strong relationship between being enrolled in an 

educational program and being in poverty. State totals show those adults 
enrolled (many, part-t±we> in all types of school programs are from two to 
three times as likely in poverty as non-enrolled persons, and the differences 
are even greater in the areas where college and other types of post-secondary 
educational offerings are most common and accessible. In absolute propor- 
tions, about 30 percent of enrolled adults are in or near poverty statewide, 
and, in areas of concentrated educational offerings, the figure approaches 40 
percent. The fact that poverty-enrollment patterns in Table 2H2 are 
considerably strohger than the some-college patterns of Table 2H1 suggest much 
of the enrollment differential is due those attending non-baccalaureate 
programs. This prompts an interesting question of cause and effect: does 
being ah adult student make one impoverished, or does being in poverty prompt 
one to escape it through further education? DdUbtleas both occUr. Duncan's 
(1984) findings on the temporary nature of much poverty (several years is 
common) and these enrbllmeht data suggests non-baccaiaur^ate and part-time 
schooling in general is seen as a poverty-escape strategy or temporary 
sacrifice among many adults who have access to educational programs. Those 
qolorado areas where routine and special adult education programs are the 
least developed are the same areas in which the poverty-enrollment patterns 
noted are weakest or reversed. 

MiSEStion. Several different themes occur in the literature on migration- 
income relationships. Some scholars like Wardwell and Gilchrist (1984) show 
average increases in income of migrants, presumably because they are pulled 
toward better opportunities, taking skills where they are heeded. Others (see 
Gardner's and other's papers in DeJong and Gardner, 1981) note the abclo- 
economic refugee patterns, where the' most-disadvantaged are often pushed into 
human dumping-grounds for survival . Both certainly occur to some degree, 
having a cancelling-out effect on aggregate migration-income/poverty data. 
Both also follow a relative opportunity structure theme, although of somewhat 
different forms. Using the imperfect Census definition of migration status 
(residing in a different county or state in 1975 and 1980), the Colorado data 
Show migrants in general are somewhat more likely to be in poverty than non- 
migrants, lending support to the refugee proposition among the wbrst-bff. 
Although the Colorado economic opportunity structure is generally considered a 
very open one, partly accounting for the heavy in-migration to the state 
throughout the 1970s and before, this opportunity structure doubtless gives 
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greater eaployment access to those who are more settled in the system. Table 
3 data show the migrants, on average, to be younger adults with more education 
and a greater likelihood to be enrolled in school. 

EmBlg2m§Rt, Across the state, the data show those who are not employed 

are from two to three times as likely to be in or near poverty as those who 
are employed. What is most impressive about table 2J data is that those out 
of the labor force are consistently more likely in poverty than those who are 
unemployed. Overall^ roughly one cf three state residents who are either out 
of the labor force or unemployed are in or near poverty. Between regions the 
familiar pattern holds: the proportion of those in or near poverty in these 
rategories tends to increase as we shift consideration from suburban areas 
through small SMSA, central city and nbn-traditibnal non-metropolitan areas to 
traditional noh-metrbpolitan areas (where the most remote of these shows 50 
percent of perscsns out of the labor jForce and 45 percent of those unemployed 
to be in or near poverty). Presumably many of those not in the labor force 
have given up looking for work, or are prevented from working by disabilities 
or circumstance like age, family responsibilities, etc. (as shown in Table 3). 
This doubtless partly accounts for the gender differential in poverty noted 
earlier. 

9£§ye§tign and Industry. For those in the labor force, persons with the 
highest occupational status (managerial and professional) are from two to 
three times less likely in poverty than those with the lowest occupational 
status (laborers) in general. In most Colorado regions, those in the service 
occupations do not fare well> comparatively^ despite these being touted as the 
post-industrial area of occupational opportunity. 

To further explore types of employment activity in terms of their 

recentness, or non-traditionality> in the state opportunity structure, 
toAA^^^^®^ according to whether they were traditional by 

1900, emergent to prominance between 1900 and 1945, br mbre recent. Table 2L 
dat^ show that in metropolitan areas— those most benefitting from recent 
employment opportunities— persons in old-traditional industribs are several 
times as likely in poverty than are those in recent industries. In non- 
metropolitan areas^ the differences are not so great. 

i ^wT^^^^^' ^ Pearsbn correlation matrix (including all variables considered 
to this point and some additional ones), la included for those whb wish to 
further explore second-order relationships relevant to interpreting basic data 
patterns. As noted in comments tc the tabular presentations, some variables 
like age do not show a clear linear relationship with poverty or other 
variables, reducing their explanatory utility in this correlation matrix. The 
reformulation of other variables, like employment status, to facilitate their 
linear Interpretation tends to weaken their effects in statistical analysis. 
Never the less, additional insights on patterns noted above are available in 
these correlation data. 



— f ^^^f-"««^nihg another step, multiple correlation/regreasion 
T^htr^r''^^ regions of the state as summarized in 

1^^^ minus central city, and the other SMSAs were 

lik^th^s^atrTa^^^^^ ^'^"'-^^ coefficients on regional tables 




Overall, this analysis shows that roughly 40 pefcisnt of the total 

variance in poverty/marginal status is explained by the aajpr variables (riihus 
iridustry) used in the cross-tabalation summaries, assuming the appropriateness 
of linear interpretations, which is not always the case. In consider atidn of 
this modest level of explained variance, we should note that many relevant 
social-psychological variables like aiienatio the marketplace and self- 

confidence were not available on the PUMS tapes even in the form of surrogate 
indicators. Similarly^ many particularistic considerations like 
assertiveness> unique skill combinations, personal connections, or even 
numbers of children^ were not available. Further, the relatively small 
percentage of the staters population in or near poverty makes this a variable 
where most cases fail into the residual "other" category , making it probable 
that the explanatory variable's variation also was concentrated in that single 
poverty category. Even so ^ some interpretations of these multiple 
correlation/regression summary results are informative. 

Iri all cases> the marital status variable was among the most important 
ones considered in explaining poverty status, as was^ in most regional cases, 

®"^P-^oy"^6"t status variable. In Denver central city and in the moat- 
traditional non-metrbpolitah area, minority status also came high on the 
explanatory list, cdritributihg from two to three percent of the remaining 
unexplained variance. In the state areas where most educatibhal opportunities 
are concentrated (tables 4 B and C) , present enrollment also fell high on the 
listi but contributed little to the reduction of remaining unexplained 
variance, in the most-traditidhal hoh-metropplitah regions of the state 
(Tables 4 D and E) , education completed showed relatively high bivariate 
correlation with poverty, and reasonable contributions to total variance 
explained, but, in areas with a higher proportion of minority persons, 
education level and minority status showed interactive overlap - 

variables that showed clear patterns in the tabular presentations 
have minor overall effect in these regressions because they represent 
relatively few cases in the total Colorado population (e.g,, disability status 
and English-other language) . Other variables had relatively little overall 
effect, of course > because they produced low correlatidnia (e.g., sex, rural- 
farm residence, age) and/or their effects were combined with those of other 
variables (e.g., language). 



MSSMSX QSDSiyding Comments 

The persons more likely td be in or near poverty in Colorado in 1580 are: 
(1) residents of Denver central city or traditional non-metropolitan areas (in 
itany regards; Denver city shows more similarities to these areas than the 
staters SMSAs); (2) young in Denver, and young and old in traditional rural 
non-metropolitan areas; (3) females; (4) minority persons; (5) those with 
limited English skills; and, among adults, (6) single, particularly in 
households with dependent children; (7) disabled; (85 less educated, and, in 
areas with extensive educational offerings, enrolled in school at least part- 
time; (9) migrants; (10) those out of the labdr force and unemployed; (11) 
laborers, and, in smaller SMSAs and some non-metrdpdlitan areas, service 
persdns; and (12) those working in traditional (vs. recent) industries. Of 
these variables, location, marital, minority and employment status generally 
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Tables 3 ond A Variable Abbreviations and Codes: 

bISABi - mShiJ^?y:_d_no dlsabiHty, I dlahU. perndttli^ uxk, SSRIS - Ifcuaefclfe (old « of HH) status: 0 not h^. 1 \^ 

_ 2 dlam^^revwtlrgtctfc SXRI6 - Seic: 0 iwle, 1 fai^ 

HraJ - Qinx!ri^«ho^ 4^^^ q tiot wroU^l enruUed, 1990 Sffi^I - Social aecurlty incai^: (actual $, 1979) 

- Faim rai,^^ 0 not farm, I mm ($1000 ag. ^es. 1979) - Hmc a^lstthca incoi^: (^tual $, 1979) 

^°^l!^2 ¥^^^3Lorn.a.. 1 8c6dE%t + other, VAR49 - To^ iSoos: (actual 1979) 

Mrai S.^^^-^^ ^ " 1 UT 19, 2 19-35, 3 35^55, 4 SSf 

Om " ^^mT^' -fCJ^'r^^'^^^'^^^^ ^ " an8l«With<S,wdentcKiid(-^^ 1 other than 

Si « i.Srt^.Tn^^1^^ , ^ ^ - «^ 1 l^estab. in Colo, i 

ran - RiM i^SSl. ^ , , . XMMU - ffcicartatis^ anotiirried(iixa. sepe^ 

« S^^S. ? IffTf fc^ (fonp « r«h£a™) ;dd*^, 1 & living .^S^oS 

AoS.^T^ ^ " Oxupa^^t^.for€B,abyedpe^ 1 labor. 2 cnifc/fa^ 
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: Table 3. Statie of Colorado Pearson Correlation Matrix of All Variables Considered in 1980 
Poverty Analysis of Adults. 
(Regions Combined: Variable Abbreviations and Codes Follow Table) 
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fable 3i State of Goioradb Pearson Correlation Matrix of All Variables 
Considered in 3:980 Poverty Analysis of Adults 

(Regions Combined: Variable Abbreviations and Codes Follow Table) 
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the oreateat difference atate-wide; Education level la alao Important In 
.*r?«*^ti9nai rural areas* and current enroiiment ia aiao luportant in Colarado 
subut..nni small SMSA and ribri-tradltionai rural areaa, where offerinua are 
concentrated -. 

Although in moat regards the isetropolltan and hbh-»etrbpolitan patterna 
of Colorado poverty ahowaimilaritiea among themselves and with national data, 
there are aome differences which have largely to do with! (A) proximity to 
new economic opportunitiea concentrated in suburban SHSAa and <B) the effect 
Pfaocial identities which carry traditional acceaa-inhibiting iSplicati5na. 
Overall, we find social stereotypea playing a strong role in Denver central 
city (where phyaicaiproxiaity is hO najor problea* but tho c5ata and ti»e of 
travel to work may be), and a combination of geographical inaccesaibility and 
l«poaed social barriers having a cospoUrid effect in aoro traditional, r-enote 
non-metropolitan areaa; In aost regarda, patterna among adults, when relevant 
to youth, are even stronger among the youngsters, presumably because of a 
higher birth rate of lower-SES people as well as the costs of child-rearing. 

- These findings prompt aeveral general obaervationa regarding Coloradana 
in or near poverty. Firat> there la aupport for the genoral hypothesis that 
relative access to nOn- traditional opportunities in the econonlc system Of the 
state explains much of the poverty differential. This assuraes that access is 
considered in two contexts: CD the geographical, relative to where people 
live and new opportunities are concentrated; and (2) socio-cultural, wherein 
prevailing social prefereh::e patterns disadvantage the access to opportunity 
of many within geographical range due common images of their being less able 
to reliably and productively serve in the marketplace. The latter involvea a 
combination of (a) preaumed -preparation to "fit in" by virtue of education, 
culture or aubculture of soclelizatlon {including ethnicity, origin of 
migrants, and, probably to some extent, sender>> as well as aklll type and 
level, etc. and <b) the practical circumstances of a person which influence 
Impressions of their ability to reliably serVe over time, Including their 
dlaability atatus* responaibility for dependent children, achool enrollment, 
°fi^ probably to aome extent, simply being single Or migratory. In 

e±the_- case, theae aocial preference patterns seen to very many--perhapa 
moat— Coloradana as understandable and acceptable reasons for why many state 
Citizens are in or near poverty, even if temporarily. As sUch, these 
Identity-holders are subject to traditional role expectations Under 
circumstances where economic activities are shifting increasingly toward the 
non-traditional. This social and economic aystea dis,iuricture leaves ),.any poor 

?rrr!!^ i"'^ ^^""^ ^" * position to easily manage an escape 

but they also cannot afford to worsen identity problems by long 

Kp'if oSe^ TdeSitf liaKliti^sf"' '"^^^'"^ ^'^"^^^^^ °" 

..^„^l^^^^L ^^^^J^^ ^°^bii^^ rii^^ geographic and social 

^S^K L"n°°?w°"^°^^°^^^^°"^ subject to (short of some possible "charity 
threshold^), the greater is the likelihood they will become and stay 

socnriSnfU°^^?"v,JT?r!"^ ^""^ in resignation. When, however, 

moiRe« «ho«r^ltH ' '"^^ ^° "PP"'^ temporary (as with student/, 

Tikeirtf s«L hi ^^ P""'^ work, those with work skills 

lesseLd hln!ni Ik^^ "^^^^^^ the stigma of being in or near poverty is 

their hardship t "f""^ ^''^ individual will overcome the conditions of 

their hardship. Further, in social identity assignment processes, it 
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probababiy does make a difference whether the .Ihdlyidual. is somehow thought at 
fault :«.n their hardship or not: un^^^ hayihg 

reapohsibiiities for children, being a student, becoming bid, the closing of a 
dominant industry doubtless does not burden people with the stigma of p<r»verty 
that dropping out of school, not Learning a demanded trade or having trouble 
understanding normal ways and values do. In the cases of ••innocents**, 
however, individuals cannot do a great deal on their own to shake poverty; 
that calls for collective actions 

. As with most matters of the niXTketplmcBp the cultural doctrine of 
individual responsibility to capitalize on available opportunity runs strong 
in Colorado^ as elsewhere; there is not a very developed conception of 
differentials in the opportunity structcr« and thus not much pressure to 
change it or the traditional rbie definitions that keep it operative to the 
impoverishment of many. As a results some persona get trapped in poverty, 
and, if blame can be as«essed^ imprisoned there through social labeling 
processeaC Ryan's "blaming the victim"). Others are helped out of the trap 
when their ••attitude" eeess right and/or they. were victimized by undeserved 
personal or social circufltstances. The "social construction/reconstruction of 
reality" processes work clearly in these cases, although most citizens who 
make them happen cling to conceptions of individual faulty initiative «nd/or 
responsibility for most cases of poverty. After all, moat citizens are 
unwilling to accept the blame, thus much of the problem due common prejudice 
and discrimination, poor public planning and Intervention and the like is 
attributed to vulnerable individuals, especially the powerless poor. Until a 
much higher level' of public awareness and understanding occur, there is not 
much hope for sociocuitural system revision to compensate for changes in 
business and industry. 

_ ^ ; These thoughts are over-generalized, of course, but they characterize the 
plight perhaps of the majority who are trapped in pbverty--who are not in a 
position, to liberate themselves^ and so they mu-*: depend bh the system for 
hope while in large part realisticciiy sensing it la basically hopeless to do 
BO. (Note, not only do we impose the self-fulfilling prophecy oh them, but 
they also succomb to its self-exercise.) There are others in poverty, 
however, whose situation is somewhat different. To conclude this comparison 
of patterns of Colorado jjoverty^ we have reflected on both the foregoing datn 
and impressions that have emerged in case-context analysis with an ^ye to 
generalizing about both its causes and remedies. That has led us to several 
distinctions introduced above. 

I. Some poverty is, in fact, at least partly cttributable to personal 
actions that can potentially be remedied by those individual's effort. Such 
cases fall into several categories: 

(A) Semi-voluntary, minimally stigmatic impoverishment that is probably 
temporary, largely rational and usually even honorable (as with school 
enrollment, migration^ devoting oneself to the needs of young children^ 
struggling to establish oneself as artist or author, experimenting with 

naturalistic" and altruistic alternative lifestyles, etc. >^ Probably moat of 
these persons can and will depart poverty without extraordinary or sustained 
effort when they choose to do so. Since there is a rational and honorable 
dimension to their situation, they deserve kind consideration from the rest of 
us when in and choosing to leave poverty. 
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(BJ Poverty resulting froa aignlficant but unihterided atigwatizirig 
*^tlbns, liplyihg personal fault or flaw tn the average citizen's view dike 
dropping out of high school* earning a police record^ being an unwed mother, 
having an alcohol or drug pfbbleS, etc.). Although bur data say aimoft 
nothing about this category of person, they certainly contribute to th-i 
poverty pool. Their escape from pbvisrty implies sustained personal effort 
(legitimate or iiiegitiraate). the safer legitimate route requires of thein 
^ufficient compensating achievements along with evidence of "r'».-.or-^'' and a 
"good att^.tude" 30 that others "deatigaatize" their identities. Ihdivtduais 
weakened or soured by inpoverishing atigiia cannot often manege this course 
alone* and so require sustain»isd professioriaJ. arid peer suppo^rt plus patience 
and forgiveness by cithers. Although the spcicial programs f5r such people are 
not often .3«!!socteted with poverty alleviation* it would be rational to do so, 
considering the direct and indirect coats of poverty and the causal 
contribution poverty in turn »akea to these other problems. 

II. Host poverty seems to result from the workings of differential 
opportunity structure of sbcio-ecbnomic units, requiring collective actions 
leading to structural systems reform if poverty is to be reduced, this has 
been the focus of our research concern here, which has ruggest-*d two 
dimensions: 

Inpoaed circuastaritial disadvM which carries minimal personal 
atigma but involves limited realistic opportunity fbr peraonal avoidance or 
reaolution (like costs of industrial obaoleacence, bhanged pr-eferences for 
gooda and services, limited rural employment optiona, intenae population 
cohort compfctition, etc.). It is probably not realistib to envision total 
socxo-economic system restructuring to correct these problems (even massive 
socialist restructuring seewa to have had little effebt on bver-ail poverty 
levels where this has been tried in recent times). On the other hand, more 
piecemoal inplementation of programs and policies targeted at pbor ar-eaa or 
subpopulations have become our most common collective approach and have 
focused on this type of poverty: job retraining, expanding or developing new 
economic opportunities, increasing the flexibility of working conditions, 
taxation^policy to encourage and direct investments, etc. are typical, require 
large public investments and take time to work but help rake poverty a 
temporary experience for many (note Bouid, 1977). Some criticize, however, 

tV°''^t commonly miss the hard-core poor who suffer another kind of 
system problem (Bremner, 1964; Harrington, 1963). 

<B) Poverty due inherited bategoricai idiantity— particularly traditional 
I^i k""!^- atereotypes-that are commonly thought to imply employer 

and breeder societal risk. Opening the opportunity structure to them in turn 
implies conpiicated industry and apcietal rbalignmenta: ideological 
conceptiona baaic to busineaa ahbuld change; apiclal, particulariatic 
integration conditions and prbviaiona Would be called for; some persbns Wbuld 
doubtless be cost their present adV/intage; consumer goods and services may 
anift in cost or quality; uncertainty arid nuisance would accompany changes; 
whe^ .^"^^ '^'^^"9^^ "i" "J^eiy be very slow in coming, and awkard to implement 
S^nEnH^if K.?!! ? "eantime, persona aa minoritiea, women (especially with 
U«±^«l^^ Iff '^''^ '''"^^^^ "^^'^ language and/or cultural 

nio^!-!^ Vfv severely disadvantaged by the aocial labeling 

?onI % f ^f°"°'"^'^ " social bpportunity structure. Iroad, 

long term efforts to promote social sensitivity and understanding, organized 
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political pressure, and revised gbverimahtcil stahdarda and incentives seew the 
p«tha to rodacing this category cf poverty. These matters of public 
responsibility imply pabiic guilty long as cdnceptioha b£ personal flaws 

and practical liability can be imposed on these victims o£ past circumstances, 
tradition will reinforce their poverty, making then more auperfluouH and 
obsolete, obviating socio-cu.lturai change in the midst of popularly • 
acknowledged and valued economic and technological systeM change. (Note 
WaUntkyt, 1964? Owens^ J. 977; Gr instead and Scholt^, 197G; Hamelian and Karl, 
l97o«} Such seams particularly problematic in more' traditional areas like 
large central cities apd remote rural areas. 

The cons^^quences of assigning individual responsibility and labeling hy 
category are particularly intriguing when we considar the economic cbnclitibns 
preceding and during 1980. The nation had just undergone a major recession 
and was in the midst of recovery. The recession in. Colorado was not as Cievere 
as elsewhere, and the recovery was even stronger than elsewhere, National 
media coverage of economic conditions put these considerations on the winds of 
most state citizens: cdmilents about "modest unemployment but ma^or 
underempioymenf were becoming cliches. Even in the midst of these 
circumstances, the negctive effect of imposing highly traditional role 
conceptions on persons in changing economic circumstances are apparent in the 
data considered here, the processes of systematic bias remain subtle, of 
course. Most of us would not acknowledge we harbor prejudices^ but consider 
it our right, particularly in matters of the marketplace^ to exercise personal 
preferences (often we say good, practical, common sense) in our daily dealings 
with other indiviauais. Thus the cycle of differential geographic and social 
acct>ss to economic opportunity la perpetuated at the expense of those who, for 
the most part, inherited traditional identities that make little aense in 
contemporary context and cost all of us both pride and practical benefits of 
comfortable living, 

labrief postscript^ concerns prompted by 198b_Coldrado data doubtless • 

understate the state situation in 1985 in several regards. Farm markets for 
state produce were stronger in 1980 than now, and farm indebtedness problems 
have since become more eevere. Doubtless a lack of significant farm-nonf«rn 
olfferential in poverty in 1980 would not apply in rural areas now. Further, 
the state's rural Western region energy boom was strong then, but has since 
gone sour, producing substantial unemployment and business losses. Even much 
of the promise riding on new Front R^inge suburban electronic and other 
specialized-industry developments have proved falii hope as a number of them 
qiosed their doors or substantial ly scaled-down operations. As well, much of 
the_ federal government's current emphasis on passing its accustomed social 
well-being responsibilities to states and localities has adversely impacted 
both poor and middle-class citizens of the state. Thus we would expect 
Colorado has paralleled the nation in enduring alarming increases in povirty 
percentages during recent years: U.S. data show increases in poverty from 5 
to 10J5 yearly from 1979 to the mid-1980's, according to the the latest of 
available detailed data (Census/Fendier , 1984). As thase trends have 
influenced state conditions of impoverishment, Denver central city and 
traditional rural residents have doubtless been affected the moat, but, to a 
leaaer extent, ao haa everyone who livea with the liability of traditionally- 
oriented identities and/or locationa that limit access to economic 
opportunities. Such is the nacure of a traditional opportunity structure 
amidst non- traditional economic changes. 
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Appendix 1 A - D. Jncares of Adults in Poverty and hfar^naHy Poor by Cblorado Regions 



FACTOR 



A. INCOHP 



CODE 



XR€G3 
POVJ 

pnvi 

PQVl 
POVl 

POVl 

PDVl 
POVl 
POVl 

REGl- 
POVl 
PGVi 
POVl 

RB61 

Pdvi 

POVl 
POVl 



DEN CENT 

MARGINAL 
ABOVE 

MARGINAL 
ABOVE 

4 OTHER SMSA 

NARGf NAL 
ABOVE 

EAST 
IN 

. MARGINAL 
ABOVE 

WEST 
IN 

MARGINAL 
ABOVE 

SOUTH 

IN 

MARGINAL 
ABOVE 



FROH ALL SOURCES IN 1979 

sTo* DEV. 



FOR ENTIRE SAMPLE 



2^6^,391 
,t537.il7 
1316^.393 

237^5.403 
,f692,437 
i4635i766 



2295,233 
^S85^,67'^ 
12342.969 



2§52,551 
4522i702 
11051,535 



2329,262 
44fe6,lA2 
13664,834 

2328.576 
4709,2^5 
11983,815 

11897,980 



1560,991 
2496,194 
11982*432 

2078,725 
2573,022 
12882,995 



1912.330 
3026,957 
11110.420 

2049. 980 
^2822,639 
10093, 048 



1447, 919 
2292.835 
12872,522 

1694,910 
^3178,761 
11517,284 

ilft23,000 



(X^OO) 



345 
326 
2973 



419 
372 
6461 



366 
435 
36^2 



98 
111 
635 



163 
186 
1691 



130 
126 
536 

19057 



1^057 CASfS^ ACCEPTED, 

967i Hm m^^E mm ^^rn^mi.'^''^ ^^^ues. 



VARIABLE ,, VAR45 
FACTOR 



CODE 



B. WAGE OR SALAR : INCOME IN 1979 

MEAN STb. DEVi 



XREG3 
POVl 
POVl 
POVl 

XREG3 
POVl 
POVl 
POVl 

REGl 
POVl 
POVl 
POVl 



REGl 
POVl 
PQVl 
POVl 

REGl 
POVl 
PGVl 
POVl 

REGl 
POVl 
POVl 
POVl 



D|N CENT 

MARGINAL 
. ABOVE 

REMAIN 
IN 

HARGTNAL 
ABOVE 

4 OTHER 

IN 

MARGINAL 
ABOVE 

EAST 
IN 

MARGINAL 
ABOVE 

WEST 
IN 

MARGINAL 

ABOVE 

SOUTH 

IN 

MARGINAL 
ABOVE 



FOR ENTIRE SAMPLE 



2073.531 
4669.709 
12962.711 



2269i778 
^4441.038 
14162,784 



2348.512 
^5142.358* 
11758.165 



3265. 62S 
^ 4756,818 
10597.633 



2258,302 
4291.504' 
12678.581 



2143.529 
4608,150 
11244,795 



1565,808 
2718,197 
11243,335 



1732,927 
^ 2770iO43 
11713,066 



2127.707 
3315,851 
9982,643 

2741,795 
3616.136 
9317.552 



1491.041 
2595.668 
11328. 5C0 



1749i974 
3544.168 
9159,743 



N— 
(x 100) 

177 
206 
2388 



293 
265 
J571 



242 
265 
2906 



11820,607 10882. 523 



48 
55 
467 



109 
123 
1378 



68 
73 
4X5 

15C49 



5ICEPTED, _ _ V 



PACTOR 



CODE 



^»UBLIC ASSISTANCE INCOME IN X979 
HCAN STD. DEV. 



XRiG3 
PDVl 
PDVl 
PDVl 

XREG3 
POVl 
PQVl 
PDVl 

RlGl 
PGVl 
POVl 
POVl 

PDVl 
PDVl 
PDVl 

PDVl 
POVl 
PDVl 

R€(51 
PDVl 
POVl 
PDVl 



DEN CENT 
IN 

MARGINAL 
ABOVE 

REMAIN 

IN 

MARGINAL 
A8DVE 

. 4 OTHER 
IN 

MARGINAL 
ABOVF 

F!AST 
IN 

MAJ^GINAL 
ABOVE 

WEST 
IN 

MARGINAt 
ABOVE 

SOUTH 
IN 

NAfiGINAL 
ABOVE 



FOR ENTIRE SAMPLE 



2293.737 
1792.857 
2502i68l 



1695.370 
160|.417 
1923.202 



1620.892 
1829.074 
2636.562 



2103. 8?3 
1460.000 
2530.000 



1836.401 
1166.578 
2878.000 



2047.666 
1773.888 
2753.750 

2073.667 



1609.001 
1278.478 
2097.565 



1154.115 
1139.632 
1670.209 



1285.237 
1354.250 
22^R. 374 



1664.128 
014.294 
22Q5.684 



1033. 380 
I269.<;i8 
2059.482 



1510.889 
163?. 010 
1131 .093 

1681.533 



. N. 

(x lee) 

95 
28 
69 



54 
24 
89 



56 
27 
64 



17 
1 ' 
14 



27 
1ft 
30 



3C 
16 
8 

663 



IHH ACCEPTED^ 



VARIABLE .. VAR47 
FACTOR 



CODE 



XREG3 
POVl 
PDVl 
POVl 

XREG3 
POVl 
PDVl 
POVl 

XREG3 
POVl 
PDVl 
POVl 

XREG3 
POVl 
POVl 
PDVl 

XREG3 
PDVl 
POVl 
POVl 

XREG3 
POVl 
POVl 
POVl 



D. SOCIAL SECURITY INCOME IN 1979 
MEAN STD* OEVi 



DiN CENT 
IN 

MARGINAL 
ABOVE 

REMAIN 

IN . 

MARGINAL 
ABOVE 

OTHER 

IN 

MARGINAL 
S80VE 

WEST 
IN 

MARGINAL 
ABOVE 

EAST 
3N 

MARGINAL 
ABOVE 



SOUTH 
IN 

MARGINAL 
ABOVE 



FOR ENTIRE SAMPLE 







(x 100) 


2234.518 
2963.100 
3247.729 


978,456 
1216.577 
I624i057 


83 
100 
469 


2269.118 
2970*882 
3127o491 


836.882 
1299i010 
1655.905 


68 

85 
538 


2143.41* 
2846.6^4 
3135.860 


963.023 
1108.521 
1568.070 


82 
114 
523 


2001.3^9 
3135.000 
3022.647 


937.584 

1421il64 
1600.256 


II 

2CA 


2446.923 
2953.864 
3285.833 


888.032 
1264.781 
1721.827 


26 
44 
64 


2157.647 
2859.79? 
3076.375 


928.506 
1560i259 
1620.401 


3^ 
48 
80 


3001.675 


1527.335 


2660 
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